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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


ye a _ enone - 
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' Reported Dates of papers received 
f No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Pin caror wh = and >> for the REMARKS, No. 
BENGALI. CaLcurta. 
Weekly. 1] 
1 | “ Bangavasi”’ se | Calcutta ... 25,000 “ae and 6th May 9 
2 |“Basumati”  ... ot oe x sai 15,000 | 27th April 1899. 3 
$ | “Hitavadi’ _... | Ditto ... .. | About 6,000 | 28th _— ditto. 
i 4 | “ Mihir-o-Sudhakar” ove | Ditto ove | — 4 
5 - Prativasi’’ eee ee Ditto eee eee 3,600 Ist May, 1899. 
6 | “Samay” ve | Ditto... ee 3,000 | 28th April, 1899. 
7, |\*Geanvem” _—... | Ditto... mt 3,000 | 27th _—_ ditto. 
8 | Som Prakash” Ditto a 1,000 
] 
Daily. 
1 | “ Dainik Chandrika ”’ Calcutta ... see wits Ist to 5th May, 1899. 
2 | * Samvad Prabhakar ”’ a ee ies 2,000 | 3rd to 6th ditto. 1 
8 |*Samvad Purnachandrodaya’| Ditto ... 300 | Ist to 6th ditto. 9 
HInpI. 
Weekly. 
1 | “Bharat Mitra” ... | Calcutta ... - 2,000 | Ist May, 1899. 1 
2 | “Hindi Bangavasi”’ So: ae sos J,000 | Ist = ditto. 
| 2 
PERSIAN. 
Weekly. 
1 | “Hablul Mateen” »- | Calcutta ... 800 | 1st May, 1899. 1 
’ 2 | * Mefta-hur-zafar”’ ot: oe on ; Bes 22nd April, 1899. 
Urpt. 
Weekly. ] 
1 |‘ Darussaltanat and Urdu} Calcutta ... one 300 | 27th April, 1899. 
Guide.” 
2 | “General and Gauhariasfi ”’ Ditto 3390 | 30th _ ditto. , 
Tri-weekly. 
1 | “Nusrat-ul-Islam’”’ Calcutta ... 500 
BENGALI. Burpwan Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “Ulubaria Darpan”’ Ulubaria Hews 13th April, 1899. 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Bangabandhu ”’ Chandernagore . 29th April, 1899. 
2 | “ Bankura Darpan” Bankura 600 | Ist May, 1899. 
3 | * Burdwan Sanjivani” Burdwan 235 | 26th April, 1899. 
4 | ‘“Chinsura Vartavaha ”’ Chinsura §10 | 23rd ditto. 
6 | Education Gazette” Hooghly 1,360 | 28th ditto. 
6 | * Pallivasi” Kalna 600 | 26th ditto. 
BENGALI, Presipency Division. 
Weekly. | 
] t Murshidabad Hitaishi” ... | maenomapere, Murshi- 600 | 26th April, 1899. | 
| abad. | 
| 2. |.“ Pratikar”, | 603 | 28th ditto, | 
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0 wae A Ce 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. subscribers. Be "Week. we : 
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BENGALI Dacca Division. 
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2 | “Kasipur Nivasi”’ | Kasipur, Barisal si 800 | 27th April, 1899. 
3 | “Sikshak Suhrid ” ee poe 27 th ditto. 
Weekly. 
1 | * Barisal Hitaishi ”’ occ | Barisal st... EN 400 | 25th April and 2nd May 
1899. 
2 |“Charu Mihir” — +» | Mymensingh 1,011 | 25th April, 1899. 
2 .4™ Dacca Prakash +» | Dacca oe 2,400 | 30th ditto. 
4 " Sanjay coe Th Faridpur eee eee eeveece 
5 | * Saraswat Patra | Dacca = a. on 600 | 22nd and 29th ditto. 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
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2 | “Tripura Hitaishi” + | Comilla 550 | Ist May, 1899. 
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Fortnightly. 
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2 | Silchar ... | Silchar, Cachar = 376 
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I.—ForeEIGN POLITICS. 


Mateen of the Ist May has the followin 
— to the pore: of a port in the 


The Persian concession to the Shah of Pe rsia to Russia. 
vt There is no doubt that the presence of the 


‘an Gulf will relieve Persia to some extent of the fear 
rmggptertcn the English; but it will benefit Persia in no 


other way. His Majesty the Shah ought not to put any confidence in the 


‘» of anv European Power. At a time of danger no European Power 
vl lend ‘ hel ing sead to him disinterestedly. _ Russia is an intimate friend 
of England, although she sometimes feigns hostility to her Teutonic sister. 
Neither of these two Powers is to be expected to st Persia against the other. 
The angry attitude which they have assumed towards each other in the Persian 
Gulf question is only a trick played with the view of ruining Persia. Persia 
ought not to allow either England or Russia to interfere in her affairs. 


with reference 
ersian Gulf by 


Russians in the Per: 
which she entertains regarding 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 

2. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 25th April says that it will not do to 
: : lay the entire blame of the recrudescence of dacoity 
Ueeng CON Of Sen: in the Province on the up-country men who serve as 
coolies in the mills in the suburbs of Calcutta. The impunity with which these 
men occasionally commit dacoities has encouraged low-class budmashes all over 
the Province to follow their example. And the large number of up-country men 
who visit every part of the Province in the guise of mendicants must account 
for a goodly proportion of the dacoities which are every year committed. It is 
these latter who have become particularly obnoxious in the mufassal, and the 

police should keep a sharp eye on their movements. 

As for the putting down of dacoity, the Bengal Police, by itself, will do 
very little. It is a worthless and corrupt police. Some highly-paid officers 
should be appointed to guide it if it is to be of real service. 

3. The Hitavadi of the 28th April has the following :— 

Oinineii en iene nites Ss After the inhuman oppressions in Mymensingh, 
the Mymensingh district. reports of which reach our ears every day, who 
fore will believe that that district is under the rule of 

Empress Victoria, or that it is inhabited by people of education, prestige, and 
position? ‘The outrage on female chastity is going on unchecked in spite of 
British law, British law courts, and a British police keeping the public peace. 
How to solve this problem? The local authorities are always eager to deprive 
the people of their arms. If they were a little mindful of good government and 
of the punishment of wrong-doers, we should not have to repeatedly bring 
reports of outrage and oppression to their notice. Unfortunately, however. 
ihe _asthoritias do not take proper steps to put down the commission of 


AO sag is @ letter from a correspondent, which will move the hardest 
-, ae . 18th April last, Debaki, a woman of 20 or 22, with two boys aged 
yea _ 2%, respectively, and two old women, was on her way back from the 
shtami-Snan mela, when she was seized by a band of seven or eight budmashes 
near pemetenel forcibly carried off to a jungle and there ravished. The news 
gy ed. the romans father, and he came with 15 or 16 of his neighbours. 
Mca. A oe = the Jungle, but in vain. They were told that the woman had 
= he Bag ed in the house of one Mian Jan. They went to that place, 
7 ate ¥ the poor woman had been removed on their approach, and the 
— “Bs omenires 1p a tank, up to the neck in water. On the approach 
: er with the searching party, they fled, and the poor woman was 
a dec apne unconscious. 
ebaki's father is unwilling to go to Court for very shame; but it is hoped 
nso ep dig Magistrate will take notice of the case and cause an enquiry td be 
An enquiry should be made to ascertai 
in whether the above story is 
true or false and whether there is any exaggeration about it. oh ies 


HaBLUL MaTEEN, 
May Ist, 1899. 


BURDWAN 
SANJIVAN, 


April 25th, 1899. 
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April 28th, 1899. 


HITAVADI, 


April 28th, 1899 
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the authorities to show no indifference in the matter. They should take 
immediate steps to put down the evil. ‘The other day we had a: tal, 
with a European about the-e outrages on female chastity, and he remarked 
that such incidents were pretty frequent under Musalman rule; but there were at 
that time no newspapers to bring them to the notice of the public. We had t, 
contradict this remark. It imay be true that under Musalman rule a zamindar 
here and a zamindar there had the courage to outrage female chastity, but it is 
not true that such offences took place very frequently. But even if we grant 
for argument’s sake, that assauts on women were pretty frequent under 
Musalman rule. does it follow that Musalman misrule should be allowed to pre- 
vail under the British Government towards the close of the nineteenth century ? 

Let us hope for a speedy redress of our grievances under the benign rule of 
our able, experienced, and popular ruler Sir John Woodburn. It is not we 
alone that complain of outrages on female chastity,in Mymensingh: the 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges of that district agree with us. This scandal- 
ous state of things should no longer be tolerat d. 

4, ‘I'he same paper writes as follows :— 

Budmashi is increasing in Mymensingh. 
Budmash s are committing assaults on women 
almost every day, but the police is powerless against them. Such a sight as 
this can be seen in this country, and in this country alone. Will not the 
authoritics take steps to put down this evil? Here is a recent case. Ichhan 
Talukdar and thirteen other budmashes forcibly carried away one Mulfat Bibi, 
wife of Askar Shaikh of Porabarhi, within the jurisdiction of the Muktagacha 
thana. Only one of the offenders, Ilish Shaikh, was apprehended and has been 
sentenced by the Joint Magistrate to four years’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of thirty rupees. The Joint-Magistrate observes as follows in his 
judgment :— ; 

‘Offences of this nature are far too common im this district and this 
case is cne of a deliberate and well-planned conspiracy tv deprive the 
complainant of his wife, and severe sentence is therefore called for.” 


Budmashi in Mymensingh. 


If this does not awaken the authorities from their lethargy, nothing will. 
It will be a great regret if people cannot live in security with their wives 
and daughters under the British Government. 

3. The Dacca Prakash of the 30th April has the following :— 

The Government bas organised the police 
partly with the object of keeping the public peace 
and partly with the object of providing for its own 
security. But this police has become notoriously corrupt and oppressive and 
is quite incapable of keeping the peace. Theft and dacoity have not been put 
down, but are on the increase; and in spite of the oppressive chaukidari tax, 
the efficiency of the chaukidars has not been increased. The people of Bengal 
have to pay the chaukidars publicly Rs. 66,67,543 every year and privately 
many lakhs more, but do they get any returnfor this money ? The chaukidars 
have not been able to put down either dacoity, or theft, or riot, 

The chaukidars have not put down crime, but have, in many instances, 
committed crime. In 1897-98, as many as 1,451 chaukidars were convicted of 
theft and other crimes. In other words, 194 per cent of the chaukidars were 
punished, while only 4 8 per cent were rewarded. .This, then, is the integrity 
of the chaukidars, and it is for the maintenance of these corrupt men that the 
Government has created discontent in the minds of seventy millions of people. 
It is said that the chaukidars materially help the police in detecting crime and 
in apprehending dacoits and rioters. But this is not true. The chaukidars do 
and can render very little help to the police. 

At present one police-station is widely separated from another. This 
makes it next to impossible for the several police-stations to co-operate. The 
ace ape of a ¢hana being very large, the police staff attached to it fail to 

eep the turbulent elt ment within it in check. The jurisdiction of a thana 
should be circumscribed and the number of police-stations should be increased. 
rhe police should be re-organised on the following lines :— 


_ (1) Each fAana should comprise an area inhabited by no more than 
th'rtv, and no Jess than twenty, thousand people. 


A scheme for a re organisation 
of the police of Bengal. 
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(2) The staff attached to each police-station should consist of an expe- 


ice sub-inspector, and four constables. 

a all volice-stations 2 eid be cat with one another and with the 

‘Visi , rs by wire. | 
onan Seas 3 ion should be abolished. 

- In the village, let panchayats be appointed, each panchayat taking 

oe fc thousand houses. Let each panchayat also get a chaukidar as his 
mene ‘ ah will help him in a police enquiry, will collect the chaukidari tax, 
sad oak lao do the work of the Union Committee. ‘The police will get more 
hel yest a panchavat than from an illiterate chaukidar. ‘Tbe police-stations 
les vat snted clos2 to one another, crime will be more easily detected and 
turbulent elements will be more easily checked. ee 7 | 

Now comes the question of cost. If the police is re-organised on the lines 
suggested above, there will be a reduction in police at aka Take the 
Dacca district. The annual police expenditure in Dacca is Rs. 1,830,960, of which 
Rs. 1,00,000 may be roughly estimated as the police expenditure outside Dacca 
town. ‘The expenditure under the scheme suggested above will be as 


follows :— 


Rs. 
Pay of 95 senior darogas for the 95 thanas into which the 
district is to be divided, at Rs. 40 each ve wa: one 
Pay of 95 apprentice darogas at Rs. 15 each ... Fw ae 
Pay of 380 constables at Rs. 7 each v0 mm 
Total ioe Che 


or Rs. 94,620 per year. 


To this add Rs. 9,500, the cost of building 95 police-stations, and the 
total annual expenditure comes up to Rs. 1,04,120. This gives us an expendi- 
ture slightly over the annual police expenditure of Dacca outside Dacca town. | 

Now comes the village police. If one panchayat is appointed for every 
thousand houses, Dacca will require 436 panchayats costing, say, Rs. 4,360 per 
month; or Rs. 52,200 per year. If each panchayat is given a chaukidar, an 
additional cost of Rs. 26,100 will be necessary, making the total cost 
Rs. 78,300. There will thus be a saving of Rs. 1,46,888, which may be utilised 
in improving village communications, water-supply, &c. . 

If the police is re-organised on the lines suggested above, its efficiency will 
appreciably increase ; police expenditure will be reduced ; Government’s hands 
will be still more strengthened, and public discontent will cease to exist. For 
agricultural reports and for the registration of births and deaths, the Govern- 


ment will be able to rely more safely upon a panchayat than upon an illiterate 
chaukidar. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


6. The Burisul Hitaishi of the 25th April says that the office work in 
i ia the Munsifi Courts in Barisal has become so hea 
worsed in Barisal, Ss that’ the existing ministerial establishments, who 

. work eighteen hours a day, are unable to cope 
with it. As matters stand, the poor amla scarcely get enough rest even at 
night. ‘Two more men in each Court have become an absolute necessity, and 
it is hoped the District Judge will see to their a pointment. 

7. The Hitavadi of the Sty April learns Gon a yo oe that on 

aa | the Ilth April last the District Magistrate of 
waked magistrate of Murshidabad cael four dafadars to his presence 
and fined them one rupee each. One of the dafadars 

pleaded “not guilty.” This threw the Magistrate into a rage, and he at once 
ordered a constable to pull him by the ear. The order was faithfully carried 
out. Will the Government enquire into the case? Ifit is not the intention 


of the Government to see a gentleman punished, it should direct its attention 
to the matter. 


8. The same paper has the following :— 


This Cacuisien enn. It may be in the memory of the reader that 


in Assam one Mr. Cumming was, some tinie ago, 
prosecuted on the charge of murdering a cooly boy. ‘The farce of a trial has 


BARISAL HITAISHI, 
April 25th, 1899. 


HiTAVADI, 
April 78th, 1899, 


HiTAVADI. 


Caw 
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now come to an end. The European offender has been fined five rupees and the 
majesty of the law has been vindicated. The punishment has been quite 
adequate to the offence ! According to a Bengali proverb a Brahman incurs 
no sin by killing a spider. A European could not be more heavily punished 
for an offence of this nature! 

The accused in the case is a white man and the all-powerful manager of 
the Rungliting tea garden. The deceased was a black man—a weak cool : 
Considering the immense difference between the two, it is strange that the 
case at all came up for trial in a court of justice. The man whose deposition 
raised the suspicion of murder in the case is also a discharged cooly. He 
deposed that he had seen the accused cruelly caning the deceased. His eyvi- 
dence, however, was not considered trustworthy, and the Deputy Commissioner 
ordered the exhumation of the dead body. ‘T’he dead body was brought out 
and examined, and the doctor deposed that death had been due to natural causes, 
And the doctor’s evidence was naturally considered more trustworthy than 
the evidence of coolies. 

It is not, of course, possible that the doctor was bribed, or tempted with 
a bribe, to give false evidence. It cannot also be believed that he concealed 
the real cause of death out of partiality for the European accused. But the 
natural causes to which the boy’s death was due did not certainly come into 
existence all cf a sudden, but must have been in existence for some time before 
hisdeath. Tho boy was ina dying condition before he came by his death, 
and this the doctor ascertained by examining a corpse exhumed several days 
after it had been interred. And still we must say that the caning inflicted by 
Mr. Cumming had no connection with the boy’s death, 

But there is another side to the shield. That the accused cruelly beat 
the deceased cannot be denied. Mr. Cumming himself admitted the beat- 
ing, but denied that it was the cause of the boy’s death, and asserted 
that his death was due to natural causes. So Mr. Cumming ascertained the 
cause of the boy’s death before the yost-moriem examination of his dead body ! 
Mr. Cumming must, indeed, be a mun of uncommonly extensive experience, 

The age of the boy was twelve or thirteen, and that is not certainly the 
age for dying. It must therefore be conceded that the boy was of a diseased 
and sickly constitution. And it should be considered whether Mr. Cumming 
committed any offence or not by beating a boy who was on the point of death; 
and if he had committed an offence, whether the fine of five rupees was an 
adequate punishment for it. It is very strange that a man is fined only five 
rupees for beating a boy, who was on the point of death, while the breaking 
of a crab’s leg is punished with a fine of Rs. 25! 

It must be admitted that there has been a muddle in the trial of this case, 
even if the view taken of the offence by the Court is held to be correct. It 
may be that Mr. Cumming did not know that the boy was seriously ill and 
that he meant to teach him discipline when he caned him, But now that that 
beating has ended fatally, Mr. Cumming should bear the entire responsibility 
for the consequences of his action. If the offence of which he has been con- 
victed be simple hurt, the highest punishment for that offence ought to have 
been inflicted upon him. Mr. Cumming had no right to punish the cooly os 
He took the law into his own hands, and should therefore be held entirely 
responsible for the consequences of his action, In our opinion, a fine of Rs. 5 
is an inadequate punishment for the offence committed by the accused. 

Bursting of the spleen is causing the death of numerous natives, and 
Europeans are killing and wounding natives, mistaking them for peacocks and 
deer and monkeys. Willingly or carelessly, Europeans have become the cause 
of the death of natives. In most such cases satisfactory evidence and identifi- 
cation are not available. If over and above this, Europeans take to beating 
natives on the point of death, and if their haughtiness cannot be checked, 
severe punisliiment should be inflicted on them. Mr. Cumming ought to have 
been sentenced to imprisonment, although he was convicted under section 352 
of the Indian Penal Code. The nominal punishment which has been inflicted 
upon him will only serve to encourage haughty and highhanded Europeans of 
his nature, 

In conclusion, we ask Mr. Cotton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, to call 
for the records of the case and personally enquire into it. It is well known 
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. weak coolies cannot hold their own against their 
i gt oo: gore It will be a great regret if the grievances of the 
hot ag to Bee 850 . thetic and experienced raler like 

ak be not redressed, even under a sympat CP fae 
co We sincerely hope that he will try his best to put down such oppression 
- 7 te Bago of the 29th April has the following with reference to 
the counterfeit coin case in Murshidabad :— 

The counterfeit coin case in It was Mukunda Babu’s misfortune that he was 
Yursbidabad. arrested. It is his good fortune that he has been 
released. Under the generous and liberal British Government, there is no law 
calculated to causelessly oppress or annoy anyone. — It will also be unreason- 
able to think that the civilised and educated executive officers willingly oppress 
the people under them. ‘There is no proof, no rumour even to show that 
Mukunda Babu had incurred the displeasure of any executive officer. Why, 
then, did the District Superintendent of Police arrest him, although the police 
did not at first send him up? All this was no doubt due to Mukunda Babu’s ill. 
luck. Mr. Egerton was not, of course, directly to blame in the matter ; but it 
+3 also certain that Mukunda Babu would not have come to grief if he had 
acted a little calmly, quietly, and intelligently. The Police Superintendent 
had no doubt taken his permission before arresting Mukunda Babu. 

In most cases, such painful occurrences are traceable to the want of a 

roper exercise of discretion on the part of the executive officers. It was in 
Murshidabad— the district under Mr. Egerton, that, like Mukunda Babu, Doctors 
Khudiram Ghosh and Rajkumar Ghosh came to grief, the former on the charge 
of doing a rash and negligent act, and the latter on the charge of embezzle- 
ment. Both were convicted by the Magistrate, but were acquitted on appeal. 

Fortune is no doubt against us, or why should such educated executive 
oficers commit acts of indiscretion? It cannot be said that erring officers are 
not taken to task. Mr. Egerton, for instance, has been compelled to take leave. 
Punishment, again, is not always necessary to correct mistakes. Age and 
experience are two great factors in reform. But those whom age and experi- 
ence do not reform have not a particle of humanity in them. 

But that police constable, Mababir Singh, who gave false evidence in 
Court, is he ever likely to reform? He may not be passed redemption. But 
does a study of the character of the police prove this ? 

Lord Curzon, it is the conduct of the police which pains us and makes us 
gy you again and again to reform it. If you can reform the Indian 
police, you will leave behind you a lasting monument of your rule. 


(d)—Education. 


10. The Prativast of the 1st May writes as follows :— 


ee a 4 The Government pays an annual grant of 
General Assembly's Institution, + 7,200 to the General Assembly’s Institution. 
_ It appears from the Institution’s report for the last 
year that it helped a Christian mission with a grant of Rs. 4,000. In other 
words, the Government has been made to indirectly contribute Rs. 4,000 
towards the propagation of Christianity. As the Government does not help 
any Hindu or Musalman mission with money, it should curtail its grant to the 
General Assembly’s Institution by Rs. 4,000. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


11. The Pallivast of the bag April expresses the greatest dissatisfaction 

- wi ® work performed by the present Health 
Munieivalier Officer of the Kalna Officer of the Kalna Municipality tn the Burdwan 
dis —— _, district. Lately a suspected case of plague was 
: poreres Z the municipality, and information was sent to the municipal office. 
ut the Health Officer had no leisure to visit the patient till the next day. The 


se an should request the Magistrate to appoint a better man as Health 
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12, A correspondent of the Basumati of the 27th April complains that 
though it is seven or eight years since the Mao; 
An incomplete road in the trate of Burdwan asked the District Board of Burd. 
ses ee wan to construct a road from Baravalun to Kala. 
chanda in the Katwa subdivision of that district, the Board has not yet 
completed the work. 
13. The same paper says that as the villagers are unable to help 
themselves in the matter of water-supply, and ag 
A suggestion in regard towater- the Government is not in a position to spend much 
ee for the purpose, the District Boards should haye 
recourse to the following expedient to remove water scarcity in the mufassal. 
They should re-excavate all tanks which are owned by co-sharers and grow fish 
in them. The sale of the fish will repay in ten years the cost of re -excavation, 
together with interest at 5 per cent. After this period the tank may be restored 
to the owners. This will be a simpler procedure than the excavation of tanks 
on the Boards’ own account. 


14. Acorrespondent of the same paper complains that the Chairman 

and a number of members of the Diamond Harbour 

The Diamond Harbour Local JYiocal Board in the 24-Parganas district being 

Board. : 

members of the legal profession cannot attend 

meetings punctually. This is a source of inconvenience to other members, 

who have to come from distant places. The tenders for contracts which are 

invited by this Board are not opened in the presence of the tenderers. It is 
said that much jobbery takes place in the approval of tenders. 


15. The Sanjivani of the 27th April says that the Government is not 

= right in thinking that the dues of the mufassal 

_ Realisation of municipal rates mynicipalities are not fully realised owing to the 

in the mufassal. ; : 

lenient treament of the rate-payers by the muni- 

cipal authorities. A man here and »# man there may refuse to pay his dues, 

but in the majority of cases non-realisation is due to the mufassal people being 

too poor to be able to pay their rates regularly. Great oppression will accord- 

ingly result from a rigorous realisation of municipal dues: and continued 
oppression of this sort will compel people to fly beyond municipal limits. 


(9)— Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


16. The Barisal Hitaisht of the 25th April complains of the incon- 
veniences which those travelling by Messrs. 

Steamer Macneill and Company’s steamers plying between 
Barisal and Khulna, suffer from the following 
causes : — 


(1) The accommodation for third and intermediate-class passengers on 
deck is very limited. 

(2) There are no privy and bath-room in the second class cabin. 

(3) There is no cabin for ladies travelling intermediate class, nor any 
privy for these and third-class lady passengers. 

(4) The sweetmeats sold on the steamers are generally stale, 


It is hoped the authorities of the line will remove these grievances of their 
passengers. 

17. A correspondent of the Basumati of the 27th April who, on the 18th 
April last, intended to travel by the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, up-train No. 15, complains that 
when he went to the entrance of the platform at Sealdah, with an intermediate- 
class ticket, he found the door closed, and on [questioning, was informed that 
since the introduction of plague examination, the doors were closed ten minutes 
before train time, but that the first and second-class passengers were allowed 
to enter the platform by another passage. He accordingly purchased a second- 
class ticket. But when he went to the door intended for the first and second- 
class passengers, he was not allowed to pass through it, though a European 
who had a second class ticket like him was allowed to pass. 

The editor requests the Traffic Superintendent to enquire into the matter. 


The Khulna-Barisal 


service. 


A railway complaint. 
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(h)— General. 


18. The Saraswat Patra of the 22nd April cannot agree with those who Sanaowae Pars, 


consider the Government’s summer exodus to the 
Tord Curzon’s defence of the hills an unmitigated evil. People in this country 
Simla exodus. enerally a oe Fa ge Byer a score 4 
9 cround that it interferes with administrative work. 
A pene al of me cell, a doubt, be saved to the Indian exchequer if the 
Goreramens of India remained permanently located in Calcutta. But that 
money cannot be said to be ill-spent or wasted, when it is spent in giving ease 
and health to the Viceroy in the midst of his arduous labours. — And the item 
becomes a necessary item of expenditure if, as Lord Curzon lately assured the 
Indian public, the sojourn in the bracing climate of the hills is availed of by 
the authorities to originate and mature plans of necessary legislation to be 
carried into effect in the cold weather. 

As for the objection that during the hill sojourn Government loses touch 
with public opinion and is guided entirely by officials and official reports, the 
writer can only say that a Viceroy or other official who has the ability to look 
at all sides of a question and determine for himself the course which should be 
adopted in regard thereto, will never allow himself to be guided by others, 
but will see with his own eyes and hear with his own ears, whether he be in 
Simla or in Calcutta. A man inclined to work will work, no matter where his 
residence may be; whereas a man not “a to work will not do it even if 
chained to Calcutta throughout the year. So far as Lord Curzon is concerned, 
there is no room for doubt that he will fulfil to the word the assurance he has 
given that he will make use of Simla for earnest and arduous work. 


19. The Sanjivani of the 27th April writes as follows :— 

The strong tide so unfavourable to native 
interests which remained in full force during the 
administrations of Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Elgin seems to have turned under the present Viceroy. Under the two former 
Viceroys, Sir James Westland held the post of Finance Minister, and he was so 
hostile to natives that he did not hesitate to fill every post in the Accounts 
Department carrying a salary of Rs. 200 or upwards with Europeans and 
Eurasians. ‘lhe Indians were an eyesore to him, and neither Lord Elgin nor 
Lord Lansdowne had the courage to check his anti-native propensity. But 
Lord Curzon is ashrewd man. He saw the mischief that was being done by 
Sir James Westland’s policy, and decided that merit should be the only con- 
sideration in the selection of men for high posts in the public service. 

New rules have been published, which provide for the filling up of a certain 
proportion of the vacancies in the Finance Department on the result of a 
competitive examination. So, by Lord Curzon’s favour, the reign of favouritism 
towards Eurasians is come to an end, and strict impartiality will be hence- 
forward observed in filling up vacaneies in that department. 

Lord Curzgn has also taken note of the agitation which has gone on in the 
Press against the appointment of retired Government servants under native 
pene and zamindars, A circular has been issued prohibiting such appoint- 

nts. 

_ His Lordship has also perceived the evil of a too frequent transfer of 
district officers. Rules are accordingly being framed under His Excellency’s 
direction modifying the existing transfer rules. F requent transfer is good in 
the case of bad officers who are best punished by it, but there is no reason why 
good officers should be frequently moved about. The appointment and dismissal 
of clerks had so long rested entirely with the Secretaries to the Government, 
and a clerk, who was wrongfully dismissed by a Secretary, obtained no redress. 
Lord Curzon is treating the clerks with great kindness and has ruled that no 
one should be dismissed without a proper hearing, 
_ Another evidence of the turning of the tide in the Indian’s favour 
2 tages by the fact that since his Lordship’s convocation speech not a few 

igh officials, who were opponents of high education in this country, have 
changed their opinion and are heard to praise high education. 


A very small incident clearly shows the difference between the spirit of 


Change in the tone of the ad- 
ministration. 


Lord Elgin’s administration and that of Lord Curzon’s. Lord Elgin prohibited - 
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the public from using the road in Simla which lay within the boundaries of 
the Mashobra palace. The European community were piqued at this order 


and were inclined to go to extremes in order to assert their right to the use of 
this road. Lord Curzon has thrown open to the public all the roads passing 


through the Mashobra grounds. 


Lord Curzon has, it is true, misunderstood Dadabhai Naoroji and ridiculed 
that well-wisher of India in his Lahore speech; but. his kind reply to the 
Congress telegram, welcoming His Excellency to India, makes one think that he 
will not be an enemy of the Congress. 


20. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 28th April complains that 

| native signallers in the Assam telegraph service 

_ Grievances of nutive signallers ond paid according to the local scale cannot get 

ne themselves transferred to the Telegraph Depart- 

ment in any other province, while European signallers who, working in the 

local service, are paid according to the ‘‘ general scale,” can get themselves 

so transferred. This compels native signallers to stick to an unhealthy 
province like Assam. 


Native signallers, again, do not, like European signallers, get free quarters. 
Their pay is very small, and they cannot afford to pay for house accommod- 
ation, 


It is to be hoped that the authorities will take the case of the native 
signallers into their consideration. 


21. The Samvad Prabhakar of the 4th May writes as follows— 

ae Tay Re if the law-maker himself violates the law, the 
his suite examined at the Sealdah public are sure to lose all confidence in him. But 
station. if the law-maker obeys the law, people learn to 
respect the law-maker, as well as the law, more than they would otherwise do. 
Plague rules have been enforced, and at the Sealdah, Howrah, and a few other 
stations passengers are being examined. It is the public impression that 
Europeans and rich men are not practically subjected to this examination. 
The Lieutenant-Governor himself has removed this impression from men’s 
minds by submitting himself and his suite to medical examination at the 
Sealdah station. He and he alone is fit to be a law-maker, who is always 
ready to obey the law himself. 


ITI].—LxEGIsLATIVE. 


22. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 25th April writes as follows :— 
iii tiaiiniiie When passing the Sugar Duties Bill, Lord Curzon 

siilettrelieeas said that his object in imposing the countervailing 
duty on bounty-fed sugar was to save from ruin the old and indigenous sugar 
manufacturing industry of India, which was a source of profit to its millions. 
While we cannot but have the highest respect for the sentiment thus expressed 
by His Excellency, we are not very sanguine about the possible results of the 
new measure. ‘he cane-growing and sugar manufacturing industries, like all 
other Indian industries are dying out in competition with foreign manufactures. 
The Indian cultivators, too, like Indian manufacturers, have grown idle, sickly, 
and poor. They are, therefore, giving up the cultivation of sugarcane, which 
requires more money and labour, and are cultivating only such crops as require 
less expense and Mest The want of a sufficient water-supply is also one 
of the principal causes why sugarcane cultivation is decreasing every year. 5o0 
long as these drawbacks are not removed, it will beidle to expect any improve 
ment in sugarcane cultivation and sugar manufacture. The Indian sweetmeat- 
maker now gets foreign sugar at a price slightly exceeding the price of the 
indigenous sugar. But he recoups his loss from the sweetmeat consumer, 
whilst the use of foreign sugar in the place of raw sugar in the preparation of 
sweetmeats saves him a lot of trouble. Under these circumstances, the 
Government has not benefited India much by imposing a duty on foreign sugat- 
That the duty is nevertheless approved of and its imposition commended 18 
because the Viceroy expressed so noble a sentiment in imposing it. In view, 
however, of the strong agitation against the duty which has been set on foot 
by the European countries, it is far from certain that the duty will not have 
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_ France, Germany and Austria, the largest manu- 
tedieyg yer ay 9 Europe, have threatened to take retaliato measures 
‘f the duty is not abolished. In England, too, the Opposition 7 ave taken 
the opportunity to raise the plea of interference with free-trade principles 
against the ministry, and they have got the support of even some members of 
the Conservative party. Will the Government of England be able to shut its 
eyes to so much opposition and maintain the duty? It is probable that Lord 
Curzon and his counsellors underestimated the strength of the opposition 
which the imposition of the duty might be expected to arouse, or they would 


not have ventured to impose it. If France, Austria and Germany retaliate 


by imposing a duty on the importation of goods manufactured in England, 
the Indian surgar duty will, without doubt, be withdrawn. But if circum- 
stances compel the withdrawal of the duty, what will become of the generous 
assurances of sympathy to which Lord Curzon has given utterance? But Lord 
Curzon is a shrewd and sharp-witted man of spirit. He will not easily allow 
what he has done to be undone. Let the Indians wait and see the result of 
the contest. That result will conclusively prove whether the Indian legislature 
works for India’s good or for the good of other countries. 

93. The Basumati of the 27th April says, that according to a corre- 
spondent of the Education Gazette, the imposition of 
the countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar imported 
from foreign countries will not increase the sale of country-made sugar or 
benefit the Indian cane grower, so long as a duty of about Rs. 5 is not 
imposed on sugar produced in the manufactories in India. The sugar of the 
manufactories is sold at Rs. 13 a maund and the sugar made, according to the 
indigenous process, at about Ks. 10 amaund. But in manufacturing sweet- 
meats the latter sugar has to be cleared of its impurities. The sweetmeat- 
maker, who is by far the largest buyer of sugar in India, finds machine-made or 
imported sugar less expensive in the long run than indigenous sugar. The 
countervailing duty which has been imposed will, therefore, benefit the sugar 
manufactories in India most. The Indian cane grower will not derive much 
benefit from it, 

24. The Dacca Gazette of = Ist May says that the proposed law for the 

a ee regulation of mines will do more harm than good 
nth ocean cise lca - coolies who work in them. Indian siallen. 
as a class, are extremely poor, and their daily wages are so meagre that an 
entire family, including children of tender years, must work in order to earn 
their daily food. But Government will not allow children below ten years to 
work in the mines. How, then, will these children live? Government is 
anxious to improve the condition of men who are satisfied with their lot, but 
it can never be induced to listen to the tale of the misery which the tea-garden 
coolies in Assam suffer. ‘The tea-garden coolies are treated like dogs and 
jackals and are subjected to brutal oppression, But Government is deaf to 
their cries, because the tea-gardens are owned by Europeans. 

The proposed mining legislation will injure not only the coolies, but the 
whole coal industry of India. To please the weavers of Manchester, Govern- 
ment has ruined the cloth manufacturing industry of India, and now, to 
protect foreign coal, it seems bent on ruining India’s coal industry. That 
foreign coal cannot compete with Indian coal is no fault of the Indian coal or 
of the Indian labourer, or of the traders in Indian coal. The step which 
Government is about to take is not a proper one for the civilised and upright 
British Government to take. If that Government really feels solicitous to 
improve the condition of Indian coolies, why does it draw a line between 
coolies working in mines and coolies working in tea-gardens ? 

The complaint is frequently heard that the natives of India are fit for 
nothing except service. Is the manner in which Government is hampering 
all Indian industries calculated to encourage Indians to take to industrial 
pursuits ? 

We cannot think, however, that the Viceroy, who only the other day 
passed a law to protect the sugar industry of India, will now give his sanction 
to the passing of a law which is calculated to ruin its coal industry. Our oy 


tear is lest His Excellency’s love for his own country and countrymen outweig 
bis sympathy with this country. 


The duty on imported sugar. 
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Urrya Papers. 


shares, 25, The Utkaldipika of the 11th February admires the speeches wh; 
Poageron 1000. ; Lord Curzon delivered at Calcutta, wi elegans 
Lord = Curzon's Calcutta the leaders of native society in Bengal will 
speeches. . ° ° 
their best to direct the mind of the people of that 
country towards trade and commerce, and thank His Excellency for pointing 
out the defects and deficiencies which hamper native enterprise in any way. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
BencaL! TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 6th May, 1899. 
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